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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer, 























A MESSAGE FROM MRS. PETERSON TO MISS GOLDIE. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


CHAPTER XL.—A LEGACY. 


“Three thousand ducats !—’tis a good round sum !”—Shakespeare. 


OHN PETERSON was beginning to lose heart 

about the appointment which Mr. Bennett had 

made so sure of obtaining for him. He had waited 
No. 1878,—-mar 25, 1878. 





some weeks for it, and his prospects did not seem to im- 
prove. Mr. Mortimer, the director upon whom his 
hopes were placed, continued ill and unable to attend 
to business. John found some temporary occupation 
and earned a few guineas; but that slender source 
soon failed, and the young man began to be in des- 
pair. He had often seen a notice at the Docks that 
men were wanted for unloading, and almost resolved 
to go and ask for a job with one of the gangs, when, 
to his great delight, one evening he saw Mr. Jones 
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«light from an omnibus and approach his door. 
opened it to him instantly. 

‘“‘ Any news?” he asked. 

‘News? yes, my dear sir; but no—not such as 
you are thinking of ; no news of them that are lost.” 

‘*What then? Mr. Mortimer—have you heard 
from him?” 

‘“‘ Yes; he is still very ill—not likely to recover, I 
fear. But we can do without Mr. Mortimer now. 
I am come with another proposal from Goldie 
Brothers.” 

‘Mr. Goldie is very kind, and I am ready to sub- 
mit to anything now—even to a Huxtable.” 

‘That will not be necessary. Huxtable is gone.” 

‘Gone for good ?” 

‘‘ For everybody’s good, I hope.” 

Then he told him of the discovery which had been 
made, and of the manager’s flight. 

‘‘ What shall you do now?” John asked. “ Will 
Mr. Goldie be able to find another manager ? ” 

‘‘That’s what we have been talking about,” said 
Mr. Jones. ‘‘There is nobody else in the office now 
that he cares to consult,” the old man added, 
straightening himself, and breathing audibly with a 
sense of his own importance; ‘“‘nobody but me. 
So I told him not to put himself about; we could 
manage; and that I thought you would come back 
now Huxtable was gone. And then he said that 
was what he had been thinking of; he was sorry 
you left, and should be glad to see you in your place 
again. He thought at first you would hardly do to 
take the manager’s office, being so young; but I 
pointed to my grey hairs and said I would support 
you in your dealings with the juniors, and it was 
evident that he liked the idea. And so you are to 
come on again to-morrow morning and try how you 
can manage. What do you say to that?” 

Say to it! It was almost too good to be true. 
Say toit! John Peterson could not say anything, 
not aword. There was a lump in his throat, and if 
he had attempted to speak, there is no knowing what 
might have happened. He made himself understood, 
however, and after a few moments communicated 
the joyful tidings to his mother; and they did not 
forget to give thanks together, before they went to 


He 


rest that night, for this bright gleam upon their | 


hitherto dark horizon. 

The next morning John Peterson found himself 
installed in the office which had lately been Mr. 
Huxtable’s, and before that his father’s. He had 
been out of harness sufficiently long to make him 
feel the delight of being employed again and inde- 
pendent: and when Mr. Goldie looked into his 
room as he passed, and said he was very glad to see 
him there, the young man could not help contrasting 
the pleasure he then experienced at finding himself 
reinstalled in the counting-house, with the bitterness 
and loathing to which he had given way little more 
than a year ago, when he had first yielded to the 
necessity of accepting such employment. Mr. 
Adolphus was one of the first to congratulate him on 
his promotion, for which he took some credit to him- 
self: ‘for,’ said he, “if it had not been for my 
camera, don’t you know, we should not have found 
out what Huxtable was after; at least, I mean he 
would not have found out that we had found out 
that there was something to be found out, eh, don’t 
you know. It was a cunning trick of his to lock us 
in while he collected his things out of his drawers 
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Mr. Jones, sitting upon an old chest and saying, in 
his melancholy way, what fools we were. I like 
old Jones, though, and I begin to think he does not 
dislike me.” 

‘‘T am sure he does not,’’ said John Peterson ; 
‘‘and I am very much indebted to you both. And 
now let’s get to work.” . 

Two or three days later Mr. Peterson wrote to 
Captain Chubb, and made an appointment to meet 
him on ’Change, a summons which the skipper readily 
obeyed ; and after they had congratulated each other 
on Mr. Huxtable’s departure, John asked the captain 
when he would be ready for another ship. He hoped 
to be able to find him a good appointment soon. 

But Captain Chubb shook his head decidedly. “I 
have been thinking it over,” he said, ‘‘and much as 
I should like to go to sea again, I don’t feel inclined 
to take a command after all that has been said. Not 
from Goldie Brothers, at all events.” 

“Mr. Goldie never said anything. It was Hux- 
table.” 

“Mr. Goldie ought to have said something. He 
listened to what that fellow said, and threw me over. 
I dare say he did not wish me any harm; he did it 
to save himself trouble. But he has hurt me more 
than he thought. No, I don’t mean to apply to him 
for a ship, if I should never go to sea again.” 

‘But if he should offer you one?” 

“‘T should say, ‘No, thank you, Mr. Goldie.’ I 
shall never command a ship for him again, un- 
less—” 

‘Unless what?” 

‘‘ Unless something happens which is not likely. 
If it should ever be found out what ship it was that 
ran us down, and witnesses were to appear to show 
that it was her fault, not mine-—”’ 

‘That has been shown already.” 

“True; but it was a ‘ one-sided inquiry,’ as Hux- 
table said; and the witnesses were ‘friendly’ and 
interested. The other party was condemned without 
having an opportunity of answering. I know all 
that was said about it. No, Mr. Peterson; I am 
afraid it will never be cleared up now; but I can’t 
take another command till it is; not from Goldie 
“Brothers, anyhow.” 

The skipper was immovable in this determination. 
He was smarting undér a sense ofinjustice. His own 
conscience was perfectly clear; but he could not but 
feel that his reputation had suffered. [Ill-natured 
people had said ill-natured things, and the worst of 
it was that he could not refutethem. Perhaps the 
thing which vexed him most was in reality one of the 
least important, namely, that he had not been the 
last man to quit the ship before she sank. When it 
was rumoured that he had left a black man in the ship 
and had neglected to exercise the same care for him 
as for the others, because he was “ only a nigger,” 
the good, brave, large-hearted skipper was not only 
enraged but mortified. The reproach rankled in him 
all the more because it was one which he, of all men, 
would have least deserved, and one which he could 
hardly condescend even to repudiate or deny. If he 
could have found the negro there would have been 
no difficulty in disposing of the slanderous report; 
for whether Chalk had been left on board or not—and 
the captain could not feel quite confident on that 
point—it would easily be shown that it was not for 
want.of care, still less of proper regard for a black 
man’s life, that the accident had happened. But 





and made his escape. I wish you could have seen 


Chalk was nowhere to be heard of. He had, in fact, 
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taken another berth soon after the inquiry, and was 
gone to sea again, carrying his secret, if he had one, 
with him. 

Captain Chubb went back to his photographic 
drawing-room on Little Tower Hill, resolved to per- 
severe for a few weeks longer in his efforts to find out 
something about the spectre ship, as he was wont to 
call it; and then—well, he could not tell what he 
should do then. He had no further plans; or, if he 
had, he could not see his way to carry them into 
effect; and it was better, therefore, not to look into 
the future. 

‘It never rains but it pours.’”’ That proverb must 
surely. have had its origin in other lands than ours. 
In India, perhaps, or in some tropical country, where 
there is a wet season and a dry; where strangers, 
arriving with home experiences fresh upon them, 
remark to one another each morning, ‘‘ Another 
fine day! What splendid weather we are having!” 
to the great amusement of old residents; until the 
rainy season begins; and then they have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how it can rain in the tropics. 
The proverb, however, in its figurative meaning, has 
a world-wide application ; and there may be a higher 
reason for this than is generally acknowledged. 

The clouds and sunshine of human life are as 
much under Divine rule as those of the physical 
world. Adversity and prosperity, sorrow and joy, 
each have their appointed end to accomplish; and 
when that is gained one will give way to the other, 
not by chance or by any law of averages, but by the 
merciful and wise design of that good Providence 
who watches over all our ways and takes care, both 
for little and great, in the concerns of men. 

It never rains but it pours, then. Mr. Peterson 
had not been re-established many days in his office 
in Lombardy Court, with new responsibilities and a 
larger stipend by way of guid pro quo, when a strange 
and most unexpected event happened to his mother. 
A letter was delivered at her door, the superscription 
of which puzzled her exceedingly. It was fully 
addressed, in a plain, square, legal sort of hand, to 
Mrs. Peterson, widow of the late John Peterson, Esq., 
and had been posted in Holborn. Her heart beat 
quickly as she turned it over. It did not occur to 
her that the letter could have any possible connection 
with the fate of her lost son, or she would have 
ripped open the envelope instantly ; but any news of 
Charley could only come to her through Messrs. 
Goldie Brothers, and by the hands of her son John ; 
of that she was convinced, or rather it was an axiom 
in her habit of thinking. This letter, with its formal 
address and its large red seal, excited far other ideas, 
and she almost feared to open it, lest it might contain 
some claim upon the estate of her late husband which 
might have been overlooked. Thus she trifled with 
her fears and turned the, envelope over and over 
before venturing to open it. At length she took her 
scissors and cut round the seal, and read with 
amazement the announcement that a legacy had been 
bequeathed to her by Mr. Mortimer. 

Mrs. Peterson could hardly believe in the reality 
of this statement. ‘It must be a mistake,” she 
said, “‘ or a cruel joke of some one’s.”” She took the 
letter up to Mrs. Carlton, and by the time she 
reached her room had so far begun to believe in her 
good fortune that she dreaded lest it should prove 
to be untrue, as she had at first suspected. 

But Mrs. Carlton soon set her mind at rest. 


“It’s 
4s plain as the day,” she said. 


‘A policy of in- 
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surance on the life of the late Mr. Mortimer has been 
devised to you. That was the name of the director 
who went away from the offico on that foggy night 
when poor Mr. Peterson was drowned. He has left 
you his own policy instead of the one to which you 
would have been entitled if he had stayed to sign the 
papers and complete the contract.” 

“T did not know Mr. Mortimer was dead,” said 
Mrs. Peterson. 

‘‘ He has been ill a long while, you know. John 
told us that. He must have died some days ago.” 

‘‘ Read the letter again,” said Mrs. Peterson; and 
Mrs. Carlton did so. It was as follows:— 

‘‘Madam,—We have to inform you that by a 
codicil to the will of the late Josiah Mortimer a policy 
of insurance for the sum of £3,000 has been be- 
queathed to you. The executors desire me to state 
by way of explanation that the testator conceived ho 
had been unintentionally the cause of your being de- 
prived of a sum of money which would otherwise 
have been assured to you on the decease of your late 
husband. We have the honour to be, ete., etc.’ 

Yes, it was plain enough. Mrs. Peterson began to 
understand that the legacy was a reality, and that 
the money would be paid to her in due course. She 
tried to be thankful for it, but could scarcely compose 
her thoughts sufficiently, and reproached herself in 
secret for not feeling so much gratitude to Him who 
had ordered the event as the magnitude of the 
benefit required. Her head was filled with thoughts 
and speculations as to what might have been if this 
had happened sooner, together with some passionate 
longings and forecasts for the future; and she con- 
tinued restless and excited all the day. 

In the evening Mr. Bennett called to offer his con- 
gratulations, and to give further particulars about 
Mr. Mortimer. The amount bequeathed had been 
understated in the lawyer’s letter. Three thousand 
pounds was the original sum insured, but there had 
been bonuses added since. Mr. Mortimer, it ap- 
peared, was a widower, without children or any near 
relations. He had ample property besides, and had 
only insured his life in order to qualify himself for 
the office of director in the Company in which he was 
otherwise interested. The greater part of his per- 
sonalty had been left to charities and to friends, Mr. 
Bennett himself being remembered in a way that was 
very acceptable and pleasing to him—‘ As a small 
acknowledgment of the Bryerir,” so the will ran, 
‘‘which he had conferred upon many by his good 
advice in respect to life insurance.” It was satisfac- 
tory to Mrs. Peterson to know that no harm was done 
to any one by the bequest made to herself. The sum 
to which she would be entitled under Mr. Mortimer’s 
will amounted to nearly four thousand pounds, in- 
stead of the one thousand which her husband had 
intended to insure. The concluding words of the 
codicil were, Mr. Bennett told her, as follows: ‘If 
I have done any wrong to any man, I restore him 
fourfold.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—HOPES AND FEARS, 
“*T only pray to know the worst, 
And pray as if my heart would burst. 


My calmest faith escapes not pain, ‘ 
And, feeling that the hope is vain, 
I think that he will come again.” — Wordsworth. 
Mrs. PETERSON was now independent. She had a 
large sum of money at her absolute disposal, or 
would have as soon as her legacy should be paid. It 
x2 
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may be doubted, however, whether she was very much 
happier for it. After the narrow limits to which 
her housekeeping expenses had lately been confined, 
this unlooked-for addition to her income seemed to 
be very much larger than it really was, and she could 
not help speculating constantly what use she might 
have made of it if it had only come sooner. The first 
thought was that Charley would probably have been 
alive and at home with her; there would have been 
no occasion for him to go abroad; he would never 
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have been exposed to the hardship and perils of the 


was often mentioned, of course, and the boy soon got 
to understand that every narrative in which he was 
concerned possessed a double interest for his hearer. 
He delighted, for his own part, to talk of his big 
friend and playfellow, and Amy, seeing the child’s 
innocence, could not deny herself the gratification of 
listening to all that Reggie could say in his praise, 
nor of leading him on by her questions. It did not 
appear that he had ever spoken to Reggie about her; 
he had, in fact, scarcely ever mentioned her name, 
and that made it the more easy for Amy to inquire 


deep. It was strange, but the very fact that she had | about him. 


received this legacy seemed to diminish the hope | 


which she had cherished hitherto that her dear boy | 


might still be living. It might have saved him, but | 


Reggie took the news of Mrs. Peterson’s good 
fortune to Miss Goldie, but his manner of conimuni- 
cating it was unfortunate. Meeting her near her 


it had come too late ; that was the idea which afflicted | own door, he ran up to her in his usual joyous 


her. 
thankful for it as she ought to have been, because 
Charley was not with her to reap the benefit of it. 
Then there was John. What might not this money 
have done for him? He could have continued his 
studies at Cambridge, where, she felt sure, he would 
have gained distinction, instead of being tied down 
to the drudgery of an office. He would have obtained 
a fellowship, perhaps, and have risen to the dignity 
of a bishop or a judge. 


she threw out some hints on the subject; but John 
refused to listen to them. A short time before, he 
said—ah! that was exactly what she thought—a 
short time before he might gladly have availed him- 
self of such assistance, trusting to be able to recom- 
pense his mother by the successes which, as he 
believed, would have been within his reach at the 
university. But now he had an important position 
in the counting-house, and, considering his youth, a 
lucrative one. It wasnot what he would have chosen 
for himself, but he had settled down in it, and had 
begun to feel an interest in it, and would keep it— 
for atime, at all events. Mr. Goldie depended upon 
him. Mr. Goldie had behaved kindly to him, and 
had shown sympathy with him when he was in dis- 
tress. The relation between them was not a mere 
matter of work and wages, as it had been in the first 
instance. That scene between the principal and Mr. 
Jones, which had been touchingly described to him, 
testified to the existence of a better feeling amongst 


them all, and to the prevalence of higher motives. | 
John Peterson resolved that he would not be the first | 


to repudiate such sentiments by throwing Mr. Goldie 
over for the sake of his own interests. To these 
arguments he might have added another of equal 
weight, namely, the hope which he still sometimes 
cherished that his brother Charles might yet be heard 
of. He liked to think that he was holding this post 
for him, and that if he should return it would be in 
his power to help and instruct him in the duties of 
the office until he should be qualified for the post of 
manager; then John would retire from the place he 
had usurped, and Charles should prosper in it. 
There had been very little communication between 
the Goldies and Mrs. Peterson since the return of 
Captain Chubb and his party. Mrs. Peterson was 
seldom alone, and Miss Goldie had no opportunity of 
enjoying those quiet, pensive interviews with her 
which had been the great attraction for both of them. 
She had made acquaintance with the commodore, 
however, and often had him to luncheon, or to take a 
walk with her, and he was never tired of talking to 
her about his adventures on the sea. Charley’s name 


It might not be too late | 
even yet for him to resume his academical career, and | 


She could not rejoice in her money, nor be as/| manner, and said he had brought her news—such 


news—she would be so pleased to hear it, and bade 
her guess what it could be. 

Amy trembled, turned pale, and began to retrace 
her steps, anxious to be at home. She could not 
answer the boy, and only hurried on while ho ran 
by her side. Then it occurred to him that he had 
bungled. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Goldie,” he said, ‘I’m so sorry; it’s 
no news after all—nothing worth telling. It’s not 
about Charley ; I wish it was. Not about Charley.” 

She started, looked at him for an instant with 
quivering lip, and then hastened on and left him. 
He waited in the hall for some time, and she came 
downstairs at length, quiet and self-possessed as 
usual; but when he looked up into her face, sorrowful 
and penitent for the disappointment he had caused 
her, and in which he could fully sympathise after his 
own childlike fashion, he saw that she had been 
grieving, and he had difficulty in restraining his own 
tears. It was not until he was going away that he 
ventured to speak about the legacy; and then the 
news fell flat, and it seemed to them both a matter 
of such small importance that they hardly cared to 
think about it. The commodore went home and told 
Mrs. Peterson bit by bit all that had passed, and she 
also gave way afresh to her regrets, and mourned all 
the more bitterly for her poor boy, thinking what 





might have come to pass if he had been spared, and 
| if this golden treasure had not come too late. Was 
| she not a capitalist now? And Amy, still so fond, 
so very fond of Charley ! 

Even Sally, though at first elated at the idea of 
so much money, took a less cheerful view of the sub- 
ject when she came to think about it. She supposed 
everything would be altered, and ‘‘ they would have 
a grand house and no doubt a great many ser- 
vants ; and there would be strange goings-on among 
them. Of course she must hold her own; and nobody 
else should wait upon her mistress, not if there were 
twenty.’’ But she was reassured when Mrs. Peterson 
told her that she did not mean to make any change 
at present in her manner of life. She wanted no 
fresh indulgence for herself, and only valued her 
wealth as a means of advancement for her sons; or, 
and she sighed as the alternative presented itself to 
her mind, for John. 

‘*T should not like to leave this house, Sally,” Mrs. 
Peterson said; ‘“‘though it is small, to be sure, all 
things considered; but I could not bear to think of 
going away just yet. If Charley should return, he 
would come here first, of course. Sometimes, as I 
lie awake at night, I hear a cab coming this way ora 
footstep approaching, and I think it may be he. It 


| 
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goes past, and I feel a little disappointed you know ; 
still I shouldn’t like to be where I could not watch 
and listen for him ; it would be like giving him up.” 

“T}l- never give him up, ma’am,” said Sally. 
“Tl never believe as he won’t come home some 
day.” 

Mrs. Peterson was not in a hopeful humour that 
morning ; she sighed and said nothing. 

“Tf I was you, ma’am, and had all your money, I 
know what I should do. I should buy a’ship, and 
make Captain Chubb captain of it, and I should go 
to foreign parts, and when I got there I should ask 
everybody as I met if they had seen anything of my 
son—that’s what I should do. I should shut up this 
house and leave the key with Mrs. Hawkey over the 
way, who is always a sitting at the window with her 
work, looking up the street and down it, and give 
her a message for any one as she might see trying to 
get in to say where we was gone, and when we 
should be back.” 

“Oh, Sally, that would never do.” 

“Why not, ma’am ?” 

“The world is a large place, Sally.” 

‘‘ There would be the further to look, that’s all. I 
should go with you, of course, ma’am. You are 
timid like, I know, but Iam not. Some people has 
sperrit and some hasn’t; it’s not their fault; and 
you have had such a deal of trouble, you know. Yes, 
I would go with you to-morrow.” 

“You would have to stay at home, Sally, at all 
events,’”’ said the widow, ‘‘to take care of John.”’ 

“No, ma’am; I couldn’t do that, not if it was ever 
so, and ever so again. Besides, Mr. John is quite 
able to take care of himself. No. I should go with 

ou.” 

; Sally tossed her head in a very decided manner. 
She had no liking for John, and did not care who 
knew it. 

“Tt would not do, Sally,” said Mrs. Peterson ; 
“you don’t understand. The only thing we can do 
is to stay here, and wait and hope and pray.”’ 

Captain Chubb wrote a letter of congratulation to 
Mrs. Peterson when he heard of her good fortune; 
hut he did not call. He never came to Vernon Place 
now: they had scarcely seen him since the evening 
when he quitted them so abruptly ; and though Mrs. 
Peterson had sent him many messages by Reggie, 
who seldom suffered a day to pass without visiting 
him at his lodgings, he did not respond to her invita- 
tion. ‘* He should come some day,” he said, ‘‘but there 
were things to be settled first.” Mrs. Carlton in the 
mean time had heard from her friends in Australia, 
and talked of making another attempt tu join them; 
but she had not yet decided anything as to time or 
passage, and got on slowly with her preparations. 

“T wonder why it is that Captain Chubb never 
will come to see us now,” Mrs. Peterson remarked 
one day to her lodger. ‘‘ He knows that you are 
unsettled. It is strange that he does not come and 
talk to you about your plans.”’ 

“ He is occupied with his own affairs, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Carlton. 

“Tt is not like him, though,’”’ Mrs. Peterson re- 
plied, “‘ to think of his own business and forget other 
people.” 

“No, indeed ; I did not mean to imply that,” said 
the other, hastily. 

“Of course not, my dear; you know him too well, 
don’t you? But it is strange he never comes, don’t 
you think so ?” 





Mrs. Carlton did not reply. 

‘‘He never used to wait for an invitation,’ Mrs. 
Peterson continued ; ‘‘and though I have sent him a 
great many lately, yet he does notcome. Did you 
give him my message yesterday, Reggie?” 

“Yes; but it was no use.” 

* What did he say?” 

‘Said he would come some day. I wanted to 
bring him back with me, but he refused.” 

‘‘T wonder whether we can have done anything to 
offend orannoyhim? Does he seem just the same in 
his manner, Reggie ?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, of course; he would not be likely to 
change, you know. He hates people who blow hot 
and cold. I have heard him say so eften.” 

‘* Has he said it lately ?” 

‘““Yes ; he said it yesterday.” 

‘What led to it?” Mrs. Carlton asked, looking 
down steadily at her work, and turning at the same 
time to the window as if for more light. 

‘IT was speaking about you, mother.” 

‘“* About me?” looking closer still at her sewing. 

‘Yes; about going to Australia again, you know, 
and about my going with you. I told him I wished 
he was going too, and reminded him of what he said 
on board the Daphne when you were so ill, and they 
thought you would not live to go ashore again—that 
he would be a father to me.” 

‘“*You should not have said that,’ said Mrs. 
Carlton. 

‘‘He did not seem quite to like it,” the boy re- 
plied; ‘‘but when I told him they were his own 
words, and I had not forgotten them if he had, 
he did not like that either. ‘I said it, and I mean 
it,’ he said; ‘so if ever you want a friend you'll 
know where to find one. I don’t want to be off 
from anything I said to you, commodore. I’ve got 
no child of my own, and you are just like a son to 
me, and shall be. I couldn’t love my own flesh and 
blood better than Ido you. I shall never alter,’ he 
said; ‘I don’t blow hot and cold.’” 

‘* Was that all?”’ Mrs. Peterson asked. 

‘‘Yes; that was all.” 

‘* He did not say ‘like some folks,’ thon ?”’ 

‘*No; why should he?” 

“‘T was afraid I might have said something to 
offend him, as he won’t come near us, though I am 
sure I never meant it.” 

‘But he didn’t say it; and if he had he would 
not have meant you, Mrs. Peterson, nor mother. 
And if you think he is offended, why don’t you go 
and ask him about it. He is always inquiring after 
you, and wants to know all about mother and her 

lans.” 

‘* What do you say, Mrs. Carlton ? 
and see him?” 

“You might as well do so, perhaps.” 

‘** But you will go with me, Mrs. Carlton?” 

‘‘T don’tknow. I think not, just at present.” 

‘Why don’t you go, mother?” cried Reggie. “I 
know he would be so pleased to see you. I'll tell 
him you will come, shall I?” 

‘‘No, Reggie; no!” 

‘Tl tell him you won’t come then.” 

‘‘T shall be very angry, very angry indeed, if you 
do.” 

“Then I'll tell him you are very angry; and he 
will come himself directly, to know what it’s all 
about. I always tell him everything.”’ 

‘Be quiet, child. You are never to repeat what 


Shall we go 








you hear. 
Chubb any more unless you promise me that.’ 

It may be presumed that Reggie did promise, for 
the very next day he went to Captain Chubb’s lodg- 


I shall not let you go to see Captain 


ings again. The captain was sitting at his window 
upstairs, looking for him, apparently; and they 
went out together roaming about the Docks and 
visiting the ships which had lately come in, and 
chatting with one or other of the officers. After that 
they had an early dinner together; and the commo- 
dore ventured upon dangerous ground, asking him 
why he did not come to see them as he used to do, 
and putting the captain to many painful shifts to 
excuse himself. 

‘Pll come some day, boy,”’ he said at length, ‘ if 
you will let me alone. Don’t say another word 
about it. Do you hear?” There was a shade of 
vexation in his look and words which the boy could 
not help noticing; and it checked his exuberant 
spirits in a moment, and made him silent. 

‘‘T’ll walk a bit of the way home with you now,” 
Captain Chubb said, to set him at his ease again, 
‘‘and the rest of it another time.” And they turned 
out together and went towards the City. 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND 
ANECDOTES. 


THE ONE-LEGGED ROBIN. 


Asweetly-warbling robin has for sometime past been 
on friendly terms with the members of my household. 
With full trust and confidence it has flown to window 
or door, and hopped in to gather the tiny meal pre- 
pared for it. With how sprightly an air it has stood 
upon its straight little legs! legs no thicker, appa- 
rently, than a pair of wires or needles, yet sustaining 
if so prettily that its little body, like a little animated 
red-brown ball, has proudly gone popping about as 
in a merry dance. How brightly its bold eye has 
been fixed upon its human friends! while the sudden 
twitch of its wings, and a burst of melodious song, 
have shown its liveliness and pleasure. It has 
appeared grateful, and was certainly happy. But 
look at it now! What a change! Can it be the 
same? What has happened ? 

No longer does it appear a sprightly or a happy 
bird. It seems unable to raise itself to its full height. 
It stoops! Yet its little eye glistens brightly. It 
flies from a branch of quince-tree, flutters over the 
ground, picks up a crumb or seed, and retires to the 
branch without alighting. It seems unwilling to hop 
along as formerly upon the open spaces of ground 
or upon the floor. 

The reason is perceived by those who know the 
robin best, and they tell me. I am unwilling to 
believe it. At last, perching on the window-sill so 
near my face that I can fully examine it, the gentle 
bird begs of me imploringly. The suspicion hinted 
to meis too true. Those two youths whom I disarmed 
while they, in their thoughtless cruelty, without any 
definite object, were firing shots at the hedge-birds 
in the very hedge where this small robin loved to 
stand and sing, have done the mischief. They have 
shot off one of its slender legs! My first impression 
was, that as birds sometimes rest themselves by 
standing on one leg, it could reveal the other if it 
pleased ; but no. Several times have I watched it 
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closely. The pretty little leg is gone, and only a 
short stump remains. It is pitiable, yet wonderful, 
to see how skilfully it has to manage when about to 
alight, lest it should overbalance. Its breast nearly 
touches the ground, but wondrously it poises itself 
upon its only remaining weak and weary little foot! 

And why was it that this bright and friendly 
songster had its joyous life thus marred? Who was 
it that unprofitably took away its happiness and gave 
it suffering in exchange? Young men, who had no 
need of the innocent and harmless creature, but 
who, in the full enjoyment cf their own unimpaired 
bodily existence, contrive to find pleasure and amuse- 
ment in inflicting pain. 

Since the poor robin was thus maimed, it has been 
obliged, just as ever, to go about in quest of food, or 
it must have starved. The care of its nest is also 
devolving upon it. When it sees me walking in the 
garden it flies to meet me, and perches near; but 
ever since the day when it became ‘a one-legged 
robin” it has ceased to sing! 7. © 


A DECEITFUL DOG. 


Perhaps all animals differ in some particular 
quality from others of their species. I was 
once made aware that dogs essentially differ from 
each other in various qualities by an incident which 
fell under my own observation.. While in a foreign 
capital, and at a time when I was not at all fond of 
the canine race, a little spaniel had followed us home. 
To spaniels I had altogether an aversion; and not 
seeing any more of him, I thought no more about 
him, as he kept in the background with the servants. 
Some visitors, calling immediately on our return, had 
remarked the dog in the antechamber, and knowing 
that I did not possess one, and that I rather disliked 
dogs, were surprised at his appearance. In a couple 
of days they repeated their visit, and entering the 
vestibule, again noticed the dog, and did not fail to 
ask me if I had not yet found out its owner? 
It was quite news to me, that this interloping 
stranger was still under my roof. ‘‘See,” said 
my inquisitive acquaintance, ‘‘he has a collar with 
an address engraven on it.” I had never even 
noticed the collar, covered with long curly hair 
as it was. When our friends left, we at once 
prepared to take the dog home, as in duty 
bound. We passed through many streets, the dog 
following us; but when we turned into the one 
in which he had lived, he sat down determinately on 
the pavement. We thought the poor creature was 
ill; he refused to move farther. My companion took 
him up in her arms till we were about to enter the 
house designated as his house; he then struggled 
violently to set himself free, delighted, as we sup- 
posed, at the recognition of his abode; but what was 
our surprise to see him again plant himself in the 
hall, absolutely declining to follow us upstairs. We 
were not at all up to his manmuvres: we com- 
pelled him to accompany us; but as we were toil- 
ing up to the fourth and last floor, the spaniel made 
a bound down the steps to reach the street door. 
We succeeded in regaining possession of him, and 
kept him firmly secured. Anxious to have no more 
trouble with him, we hastily rang a peal on tho 
outside bell of the apartment. A grim-visaged old 
woman inquired our business. 

‘“‘ Have you lost a dog?” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes, we have.” 

“Ts this it?” 
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She called him byname. What was our astonish- 
ment to see the little spaniel evince unbounded 
delight at being restored to her, fawn upon her, 
spring into her arms, lick her face and hands with 
every demonstration of joy. 

The old woman did not seem to care very much 


dog had sought for himself another home. 


TOADS AND THEIR YOUNG. 


Walking in the country one day (I was then living 
in Hants), I observed a toad hopping across the path 
with what appeared a curious load or incumbrance 
on its back. I stooped down to examine it, when, to 
my great astonishment and pleasure, I found that it 
was its own young which it was carrying in this 
singular fashion. The young toad was, as well as I 
can remember, not a particularly small one, being 
about an inch and a half in length. Mrs. Toad, who 
I presume it was, was hopping nimbly along, the 
young one supported on her back, and with its fore- 
legs or arms encircling its mother’s neck. I took 
this curious couple into my hand, and gazed at them 
for some minutes, the young one in the meantime 
keeping its position. Afterwards I replaced them on 
the ground, still watching their movements, and it 
was not long before the affectionate mother conveyed 
herself away, carrying with her her interesting 
burden. 

On a subsequent occasion I again saw a toad 
carrying its young in the same way. This time I 
thought I would separate them, which I did; but, 
being unwilling to injure them, to “sunder such 
sweet friends” was not accomplished without some 
difficulty, as the young one had clasped its parent 
with a determined and, it may be, a very loving 
embrace. J.T. D. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


§ her first proposal to hold the present Exhibition 

in Paris was made early in 1876, by M. J. B. 
Krantz, Honorary Secretary of the Ponts e¢ Chaussées. 
Decrees authorising it were issued in April, foreign 
Governments were invited to co-operate, the necessary 
funds voted for expenses, and M. Krantz was ap- 
pointed director by August of that year. Under his 
enterprising leadership the site was fixed, the plans 
were got ready, and the works actually begun by the 
end of September. With the exception of Germany, 
all European States at once signified their intention 
to contribute to the show, and made ample requisi- 
tions for space. The later adhesion of Germany has 
been hailed with good feeling. America (North and 
South), the North African Mussulman States, and 
the various ancient empires of the East—Persia, 
China, Japan, Burmah—are represented. In spite 
of the war, Russia contracted for the completion of 
her section, and even the Turkish flag floats in the 

xhibition. 

The arrangements in the British Section are the 
most complete. It occupies about one-eighth of the 
Foreign Section of the Exhibition, and the highest 
praise is due to the secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sion, Mr. Cunliffe Owen, for the energy and tact which 
he has displayed. 
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to space and artistic effect. It occupies ground on 
oppositesides of the Seine: on the south side a portion 
of the famous military parade, the Champ de Mars; 
and on the north side the elevated ground known as 
the Trocadéro, which Napoleon 1 transformed from 
a waste piece of rough quarry land into a pleasure- 
garden. There is a great Exhibition building, and 
there are other smaller pavilions, and annexes on each 
of these spaces. About 700,000 square yards of ground 
have been enclosed altogether for the purposes of the 
Kxhibition, the greater portion being on the side of the 
Champ de Mars, where the principal building stands. 
The two main buildings confront each other on each 
side of the River Seine, across whieh the ‘ Pont 
d’Iéna”’ forms a connecting link. The building in tho 
Champ de Mars is a temporary erection of iron antl 
glass, designed exclusively for the Exhibition ; 
whereas that in the Trocadéro is a permanent build- 
ing, partly made of stone, and is intended to be at 
once a theatre, concert-hall, museum, and garden 
for the people ; in a word, a Parisian Crystal Palace. 

The Champ de Mars building is the largest yet 
erected for exhibition purposes, it being 2,315 feet long 
and 1,145 feet wide. Its longitudinal axis is perpen- 
dicular to the river, like that of the ground itself. In 
design it combines grandeur with simplicity. It is 
in the form of a hollow rectangle, each of the longer 
sides being composed of a pair of lofty naves, and 
each of the ends consisting of a series of four tran- 
septs, or vestibules. The naves are over 2,200 feet 
long, and will afford magnificent vistas, several hun- 
dred feet longer than the great nave of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. The 1867 Exhibition building 
at Paris contained no grand prospect because of its 
circular lines, and it was consequently admitted 
to have been a failure. All the lines of the present 
building are rectilinear, which is a return to the style 
of our 1851 building, in which the intersection of the 
great nave and transept, where stood the famous 
crystal fountain, afforded four splendid views the 
like of which had never before been seen. The inte- 
rior of the hollow rectangle formed by the naves and 
vestibules of the building is laid out as a flower- 
garden, but contains two separate buildings to be 
devoted to the fine arts, as well as several detached 
pavilions for other subordinate collections. 

The vast building is divided longitudinally into 
two sections. The Eastern Section, as shown by our 
plan, appertains to France, the Western Section to 
foreign countries. In the vestibule are exhibited the 
Indian presents brought home by the Prince of Wales. 
Open-air passages divide the various longitudinal 
galleries of the Exhibition building. The one divid- 
ing the Art from the Manufacturing Gallery in the 
Foreign Department has a typical fagade, illustrating 
the various styles of architecture. In the British 
Department there are five of these characteristic 
houses, representing the various styles of domestic 
architecture, from the Elizabethan down to tho 
modern model labourer’s cottage. 

The outer transepts, or vestibules, are set apart for 
machinery, and are made very spacious to admit of 
the machines being shown in motion. The rest of 
the transepts and naves are devoted to industrial pro- 
ducts and scientific appliances; one set of transepts 
being reserved for France, the other set being allotted 
to other nations. 

The entrances of the building open into these 
transepts. Covered promenades run round both 





The site has been happily chosen, both with regard 


the inner and outer walls of the building like a 
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piazza. A portion of the quays on both sides of 


the river being closed to traffic while the Exhibi- 
tion lasts, underground tunnels or subways have been 
bored along the river-banks for the convenience of 
passengers. 

The building in the Trocadéro, or Palais du Tro- 
cadéro, as it is called, is a good specimen of French 
architectural skill. It bears ‘‘most victoriously,” says 
M. Krantz, ‘‘ the examination of all men of taste ; and 
even the Parisians, whose artistic appreciation is so 
fine, and whose criticism is so much feared, have 

iven their verdict in favour of it.” Standing on 
the tov of a small hill, it occupies a commanding 





into a large basin underneath, the sloping ground 
admitting of such a display. 

During the Exhibition, the Palace of the Tro- 
cadéro is devoted to the illustration of the History 
of Man. The left wing is occupied by objects re- 
lating to savage and barbarous people from the 
earliest prehistoric ages—the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron—to the highest civilisation of such countries 
as Morocco, China, and Japan. The right wing is 
occupied by objects relating to the civilised races 
of Europe, from their most primitive to their most 
cultured phases. Between these exhibitions of the 
art of man in his most savage and in his most 














PALAIS DU TROCADERO. 


position, and overlooks a considerable portion of the 
city. In general shape it resembles a very flat horse- 
shoe, or semi-ellipse, and consists of a great central 
hall, flanked by two curving wings, the whole being 
situated in an ornamental garden. The central hall, 
or rotunda, is surmounted by a great dome, the wings 
are decorated with graceful minarets, and the stone- 
work is barred in red and yellow marble, like the 
mosques of Cairo, so that the whole structure has a 
marked Oriental appearance. The great hall is fitted 
with seats and tiers of boxes, capable of accommo- 
dating 7,000 people, and it will serve a similar pur- 
pose to the Albert Hall, while the side-wings will be 
turned into museums. The wings are connected with 
the rotunda by buildings of considerable size. A 
covered piazza, or colonnade, runs round the wings 
on both sides, and is destined to become a favourite 
promenade. The main entrance to the building is at 
the kick, or from the Place du Trocadéro. 

The gardens surrounding this Temple of the Arts 
are beautifully laid out with shrubs, trees, and 
flowers, and richly ornamented by the most emi- 
nent French sculptors, with fountains and statues 
representing the masterpieces of all nations. The 
chief feature in the garden is the grand cascade, built 
of Jura marble, which extends in front of the palace. 

fine sheet of water, issuing from the base of the 
central hall, falls over a series of eleven cascades 





civilised states are placed the apparatus and records 
of anthropological science, under the direction of 
M. de Quatrefages, the distinguished anthropologist. 
This section comprises all kinds of things throwin 
light on the primitive state of man, such as the physica 
conditions under which he lived, and his fellow-crea- 
tures, in past times; the development of his monu- 
mental, domestic, and religious architecture; his 
tumuli, dwellings in lake or cave, and his cromlechs 
or stone altars. There are maps of his migrations, 
maps showing the distribution of languages, of 
climates, races, religions, and diseases; statistics 
respecting the duration of human life, the variation 
of population, and modes of living; models, dia- 
grams, and photographs of living—and even of ex- 
tinct—types and costumes ; together with the means 
and appliances of education. All these specimens 
are instructively and scientifically arranged with 
respect to the fundamental object—the illustration of 
the history and development of mankind. 

Several subsidiary Exhibitions are held at the 
Trocadéro. For instance, there are in the crypt 
of the left wing an exposé of the sepulchral processes 
or all nations, a fine collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, and a display of French costumes. On the 
borders of the Seine there is an extensive mari- 
time and fluviatile Exhibition, embracing live speci- 
mens of fresh and salt water plants and animals, and 
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specially illustrating the department of Pisciculture. 
In the garden there is an immense fresh-water 
aquarium, open to the air, and admitting spectators 
underneath, so that they can look up through the 
water at the fish swimming overhead. It is 
supplied with over 500,000 gallons of fresh water 
daily, and contains live specimens from all parts 
of the world. A marine aquarium, containing about 
220,000 gallons of sea-water, supplements the 
fresh-water one. In the garden or park of the Tro- 
cadéro there are also various pavilions, set apart for 
Japan, China, Persia, Egypt, Tunis, and Morocco, 
each erected by native architects, and destined to 
exhibit the riches and marvels of the East. The 
skilled Chinese workmen, sent over by their Govern- 
ment, attracted general attention. Their peculiar 
countenance, their costumes, their manner of work- 
ing, is very curious to Europeans. The objects ex- 
hibited by them are highly interesting, and the 
pavilion, as well as the articles exhibited, have been 
made in China. During the season there will be 
a series of international concerts, at which the music 
of all nations will be rehearsed. 

The objects exhibited at the main exhibition build- 
ing in the Champ de Mars may be classified under 
the following heads :— 

1, Works of art; 2, Educational materials and pro- 
cesses connected with the liberal arts; 3, Furniture 
and its accessories; 4, Textile fabrics, clothing, and 
its accessories; 5, Chemical industries, raw and manu- 
factured materials; 6, Machinery, and processes of 
mechanical industry ; 7, Food-products ; 8, Agricul- 
ture ; 9, Pisciculture. 

The Art Section takes precedence of all the others. 
All the works are strictly original, copies being ex- 
cluded even if executed in a manner different to the 
original. In this department alone does Germany 
compete. 

The next feature in point of attraction may safely be 
pronounced to be the great hall, where the machinery 
is shown in operation. A motive energy of 1,200 
horse-power has been provided to actuate the 
machines, and gas and water are supplied free of 
expense. Comparative trials of engines are to be 
made, and of that powerful new illuminator, the 
electric light. In this section our own country may 
be expected to shine conspicuously. 

The Agricultural Department comprises all kinds 
of farm and dairy produce, implements, tools, chemical 
manures, methods of cultivation, and processes for 
exterminating animal and vegetable pests. A sub- 
section is given to the growth of trees, and their 
products, such as wood-charcoal, potash, vinegar, tar, 
and bark. Another sub-section is given to garden- 
ing, including the raising of fruit and flowers, and all 
the appliances and buildings connected with it. A 
series of great horticultural shows is to be held fort- 
nightly during the season; and a series of trials 
of agricultural machines is also to be made at intervals 
during the summer and autumn. Four large 
rectangular pavilions on the Esplanade des Invalides 
are reserved for an exhibition of live animals, and it 
is intended to hold a show of sheep and oxen from 
the 5th to the 18th of June; a horse show in 
September, and a cat and dog show in some eon- 
venient interval. 

The Piscicultural section contains live and stuffed 
specimens of fresh-water dwellers, both vegetable 
and animal, mineral waters, geological maps and 
models, and statistics of fisheries. 
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Exhibitors are required to furnish clear descrip. 
tions of apparatus, accounts of processes, and statistics 
concerning their exhibits. The awards will be 1,000 
medals in gold, 4,000 in silver, and 8,000 in bronze, 
as well as 8,000 honourable mentions and 100 
grand prizes and exceptional rewards in silver. 
An international jury has charge of awarding the 
prizes and medals. This jury is composed of 300 
Frenchmen and 350 foreigners, the latter being sub- 
divided among the various nations in proportion to 
the space occupied, the number of exhibitors, and 
the importance of the exhibition of each country. 
In addition to the above, 325 supplementary jurors 
are appointed (150 French and 175 foreign), whose 
province is to officiate in the absence of the ordinary 
jurors. The French members of the jury are ap- 
pointed by decree of the Government on the proposal 
of the Superior Commission. The foreign members 
are appointed by their respective Governments. 
The Superior Commission will, in concert with the 
foreign commissions, distribute the members of the 
jury among the different classes. The international 
jury will proceed to make their awards from the Ist 
of June to the lst of September, and the distribu- 
tion of medals and prizes will take place on Sep- 
tember 10th. 

There will be during the Exhibition eight groups 
of conferences and congresses, in which will be dis- 
cussed the questions connected with the origin, the 
production, the execution, thesimprovements, the 
legal protection of the works and products of any 
kind sent into the Exhibition. These conferences 
will be held in the halls of the Palace of the Tro- 
cadéro, under the superintendence and the control of 
a special committee. 

On leaving the Trocadéro Palace by the Grande 
Porte, the visitor finds himself in front of the Pro- 
testant Mission ground. This will be a favoured spot 
for Christians from all lands. Kiosks are placed 
here for the distribution or sale of the Scriptures in 
whole or in part. Here, too, is the ‘ Salle Evangé- 
lique,”” where daily services are held in French, 
German, English, and Italian. The Religious Tract 
Society has no special building, but by thus econo- 
mising its expenditure, has been enabled to make 
liberal grants of tracts to other societies for distri- 
bution. There is also a stand inside the building 
for the exhibition of its publications. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society exhibits copies of all 
the published versions of the Scriptures, and has, in 
addition, a chalet in the Avenue Rapp, for the sale 
of Bibles. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
II. 


[= Wordsworth among the Westmoreland 

hills, Whittier has spoken to multitudes while 
himself dwelling remote from the busy highways 
of men. The greater part of his life has been 
passed in seclusion. In 1840 he gave up news- 
paper writing and other public work, and retired to 
a plain, white, old-fashioned house, which his limited 
means enabled him to purchase, on the outskirts of 
Amesbury, a manufacturing village in north-eastern 
Massachusetts. Here he has lived ever since, de- 
voting himself entirely to literature, having for his 
only companion until 1864—when she died—his 
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last-surviving sister, Elizabeth. It is this sister whose 
graceful shade flits ever and anon across his poems, 
and whom he so affectionately pictures in ‘‘ Snow- 
bound ”’ :— 


** And yet, dear heart ! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old ? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 
What ehance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are ; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? ° 


This solitary life explains some “silences” in his 
pootry. We do not hear in his company, as in 
Longfellow’s, the musical prattle of children. ‘‘ The 
purple light of love” rarely flushes his landscape 
or dies on his horizon. ‘‘ Maud Muller” is the only 
widely popular poem the keynote of which is the 
tender passion, and the conception is base in nature 
and false in art, in singular contrast to his other 
writings. 

Unlike most distinguished Americans, Whittier 
has not travelled far from home. The single visit 
to Washington, to which we have alluded, and an 
occasional sojourn at Boston, represent the extent of 
his wanderings. As he has written :— 


‘*T know not how in other lands 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendours fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow ! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates ; 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a tale.” 


But he has found compensation, as his writings show, 
in the pleasures of imagination and the companion- 
ship of books. ‘‘ Rich gift of God! A year of time!” 
he exclaims, and to him every such year has unrolled 
a panorama of perfect and sufficing beauty. 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Journal” of the Friends, which 
we have already quoted, and to which we are indebted 
for some of our facts, affords a pleasant glimpse into 
Whittier’s methods of composition. ‘ Usually, it 
is not long after he conceives a poetical idea before 
he has it reduced to writing. He writes only when 
the mood seizes him, and then he writes as if fired 
with inspiration, losing all consciousness of time and 
things, going out of himself, as it were, and becoming 
part and parcel of his subject. His first draft suffers 
little subsequent alteration, and the various editions 
of his works represent little or no time spent in re- 
vision. A thought seizes him; he does not mature it 
by slow processes and an infinite number of incidental 
thoughts and mental finishing touches; he delibe- 
rately seats himself at his plain little writing-table, 
and at once puts is upon paper. Maybe itis a poem 
of four or five short stanzas he will write; he does 
not strain after his ideas or expressions, they tran- 
quilly come to him as fast as he needs them, and he 
writes them down. He may scratch a half line here 





and there, and begin again; he may substitute one 
word for another that does not mean enough ; but 
there is no struggle, no nervous fidgeting about with 
the legs; no biting the top of his pen-handle in 
mental agony ; no waiting for the sluggish current of 
thought to bear along on its surface the right idea.’ 
We might have inferred from the tranquil, yet 
vigorous flow of his verse, that he wrote in his best 
moods, and with rapidity, but the fulness of his 
thoughts and the terse simplicity of his language 
strikingly evidence his power. 

There is a growth in his poetry which testifies to 
the healthful moral atmosphere in which he has 


‘lived. His later compositions have a grace and com- 


pass not to be found in his earlier writings. The 
** Voices of Freedom,” for example, are in several 
respects faulty, and are wanting, also, in the higher 
qualities of imagination he afterwards displays. We 
cannot here attempt to characterise a tithe of the 
poems which Mr. Whittier has written. The circle of 
domestic friendships evokes some of his sweetest 
verses. The tender memories of the passing years, 
the common sorrows of our lot, the cheery ‘songs 
of” whole-hearted “labour,” have all their place in 
his pages. His sympathies are with the world’s pro- 
gress everywhere. Many an old heroic incident 
glows again in his lyrical setting. His winged 
words cross the seas. The political struggles of 
Europe he follows with keen poetic interest. What 
a lofty humanity, again, finds expression in his 
‘Ichabod ’”’—the poem which Emerson selected for 
recitation at the birthday festival—what a pathos of 
solemn rebuke ! — 


** Scorn ! would the angels laugh, to mark 

A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven. 

* * * 

All is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead!” 


The Quaker preferences of Whittier are often 
finely expressed, but he speaks contemptuously of 
sects, and with scarcely more respect of creeds. His 
poems from first to last breathe trust and love; yet 
his religious teaching takes practical rather than 
theological or devotional form. His spirit was 
‘stirred within him” by the sanction given to 
slavery by professedly Christian churches. The 
severest words he ever penned were directed against 
this inconsistency. What was doctrine to him, if it 
tolerated the slave-mart? The most eloquent gospel 
sermons were a vanity and an affront while the cry 
of the hunted victim rang through the woods. And 
this intense feeling seems to have biassed all his 
utterances. He insists, with various and oft-repeated 
emphasis, on the supreme necessity of reducing faith 
to duty. He complains that the Church too often 
‘* counts its living members less than the wall’s gar- 
nish and the pulpit’s dress;” and that it ‘ builds 
and worships where its wealth and pride and vanity 
stand shrined and deified.” He protests— 


‘That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice ; 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 
But love's unforced obedience.” 
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Speaking of the insufficiency of nature, and of 
man’s wisdom, and of the seeker waiting for inward 
light, he expresses a like thought :— 


* Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth that inward answer tend, 
But to works of love and duty, 
As our being’s end,— 


Not to idle dreams and trances, 
Length of face and solemn tone, 

But to Faith, in daily striving 
And performance shown : 


Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit which within 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 


And without, with tireless vigour, 
Steady heart and weapon strong, 

In the power of truth assailing 
Every form of wrong.’ 


And still more pointedly elsewhere does he put this 
truth :— 
** Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be ; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek.”* 


The world needs this lesson, and we may be content 
to accept it without enlarging on the poet’s own 
ambiguities or defects. It is necessary to add, how- 
ever, that his poems are not a complete presentment 
of Christian doctrine. Yet we find him writing of 
“ Our Master” :— 


‘*Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from Thine. 


Apart from Thee all gain is loss, 
All labour vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of Thy cross 
Is better than the sun. 


Alone, O Love ineffable, 
Thy saving name is given ; 

To turn aside from Thee is hell ; 
To walk with Thee is heaven ! ’ 


The later poems of Whittier are mellow with the 
tender wisdom of advancing years. Yet rightly is he 
named “Greenleaf ;” there is no sign of *‘ the sere 
and yellow leaf” anywhere in his pages. An Ame- 
rican contemporary gives us a familiar glimpse of 
the man as known to his neighbours. In stature he 
is, “like his ancestors, tall, measuring six feet or 
more; of slender build, but straight as an arrow; a 
fine-locking, oldish man, with high forehead, a fine 
face, a quiet smile, dark, piercing eyes, and hair once 
black, but now thinned and grey. He dresses in a 
suit of black, cut in Quaker fashion, and his speech 
is characterised to a slight extent by the peculiarities 
of the people whose form of service and creed he 
prefers to any other ; although, it is well understood, 
the latter is hardly broad enough to cover all his 
opinions and convictions. He walks about the 
country in the neighbourhood of his home consider- 
ably, is pleasant and companionable with his neigh- 
bours, but never drives in a carriage, and cannot be 
coaxed or compelled to attend a gathering of Jittéra- 


teurs or ex-anti-slavery people, a lyceum lecture, or 
any secular assembly whatever.” His life has been 
often characterised as itself his best poem, the late 
Phoebe Cary called it, ‘‘a canticle of love.” How 
serenely beautiful these verses from one of the later 
poems, called, ‘‘ My Psalm ” :— 


‘**T break my pilgrim staff,—I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 
The angel sought so far away, 
I welcome at my door. 
* * * * 
Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 
That whereso’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ;— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good ;— 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair ;— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And, all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day.” 


And how can we more fitly close this article than 
with his own characteristic appeal from a still later 
poem, entitled, ‘‘ My Triumph ” :— 


**O living friends wh love me ! 
O dear ones gone above me ! 
Careless of other fame, 

T leave to you my name. 


Hide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases : 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it ? 


Let the thick curtain fall ; 
I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained. 


Not by the page word-painted 
Let life be banned or sainted : 
Deeper than written scroll 
The colours of the soul. 


Sweeter than any song 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said 





And life the sweeter made ?” 
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DR. VIRCHOW ON EVOLUTION. 


7” previous papers it has been shown, on the testi- 

mony of some of the most able scientific special- 
ists, that the theory of evolution is not sustained by 
facts observed by them. The reporter in regard to 
the vegetable kingdom is Mr. W. Carruthers, F.z.s., 
of the British Museum ; and in regard to the Brachio- 
pods, Crustacea, and Cephalopods, three of the most 
important classes of the animal domain, the witnesses 
are Mr. Thomas Davidson, of Brighton, and M. 
Joachim Barrande. (See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,’’ Septem- 
ber, 1877, and March, 1878.) 

The heaviest blow which the theory of evolution 
has received in Germany fell from Dr. Virchow, 
at the Munich meeting of the German Associa- 
tion of Naturalists and Physicians, he'd in Sep- 
tember, 1877. This address was translated into 
English and published in “ Nature;” it was also 
noticed in the ‘‘Times’’ of November 30th, 1877; 
in the ‘‘Quarterly Review” for January, 1878; 
and is now republished by Murray, under the 
title of ‘‘The Freedom of Science in the Modern 
State.”” Before giving an account of the occasion and 
scope of this address, we will first acquaint our 
readers with the author. 

Rudolph Virchow is a distinguished German phy- 
sician, born in 1821 in Pomerania. He studied in 
the Gymnasium at Koslin, and then entered the 
medico-chirurgical Friedrich Wilhelm Institute at 
Berlin. He took his degree in 1843, and found a 
place as under-physician and demonstrator of ana- 
tomy at the charity hospital there. Associated with 
Reinhardt, he studied pathology; the two friends 
started the ‘‘ Archives of Pathological Anatomy and 
Physiology,”’ a periodical which, after Reinhardt’s 
early death in 1852, was continued by Virchow alone, 
and still retains its importance. A criticism by Vir- 
chow on Rokitansky’s theory of disease was the occa- 
sion of his bringing forward his own original 
researches and views as to cell-life, and demonstrating 
that every life-cell was derived from another life-cell 
and not from inorganic matter. In 1848 he investi- 
gated, at the request of the Berlin Government, the 
famine typhusin Upper Silesia, and published the re- 
sults. He graduated at Berlin in 1847. During the 
great political movement of the year 1848 in Germany, 
Virchow acted as a decided Liberal. In 1849 he was 
deprived of his position on political grounds, but was 
shortly afterwards provisionally reinstated. He was 
then appointed Professor at Wurtzburg, and ranked 
at once as one of the most distinguished men of that 
university, and one of the most prominent lecturers 
of the so-called Wurtzburg School. 

In 1856 Virchow returned to Berlin as Professor 
of that university, and its medical faculty is indebted 
to him largely for its reputation. Virchow is the 
founder of what is called ‘‘ Cellular Pathology.” He 
assigns to the irritability of the cells the principal 
cause of the changes in the organs, the tissues, and 
their diseases. As he deduces the preliminaries of 
nourishment and formation from the peculiar quali- 
ties of the cells, so likewise does he maintain that 
every kind of disease and disturbance of these preli- 
minary conditions is assignable to this specific irri- 
tability. Fibre, mucus, pus, and all the normal and 
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morbid secretions are created in the cells; and just so 
the fundamental elements of tubercle, cancer, and 
every other diseased formation originate there. This 
new system, which many young inquirers have already 
adopted, was first developed by Virchow in lec- 
tures upon Cellular Pathology considered as the Basis 
of Physiological and Pathological Teaching in relation 
to the Tissues (Berlin, 1859), which have been trans- 
lated into almost all European languages, and consti- 
tute the first volume of the third edition of ‘‘ Lectures 
upon Pathology ” (Berlin, 1862). 

During their Civil War the United States Govern- 
ment published many editions of it and distributed 
them among their army surgeons. 

The second, third, and fourth volumes of the latter 
work (1863-67) comprise lectures upon tumours, be- 
sides a great number of contributions to periodicals 
and collections, in which he manifests an extraordi- 
nary breadth of inquiry and discovery. 

Dr. Virchow has for years been attached to the 
staff of teachers of the Berlin Union of Mechanics. 
He is President of the Union for the Education 
of Families, and was formerly the Director or 
Chief of all Gymnastic Unions. Thus associated 
he published several short papers, as, for instance, 
“The Duty of German Gymnastic Societies” (Berlin, 
1864), and ‘The Education of Woman for her Voca- 
tion” (Berlin, 1865). He is an admirable platform 
speaker and a distinguished orator in the Chamber, 
which since 1859 he has often proved, as member in 
the Prussian House of Commons, representing Saar- 
bruck, and latterly Berlin. He is to be reckoned 
amongst the founders and leaders of the party of 
progress. For details as to his scientific researches 
and political movements, and for the titles of his 
numerous published works, we must refer the reader 
to the world-renowned German Conversations-Lexi- 
con. 

It is necessary further to premise that at the 
Munich meeting certain papers were read by Professors 
Hackel, Neegeli, and Klebs, advocating materialism 
in the most undisguised form, not as a scientific 
hypothesis, but as ascertained and settled truth ; these 
were felt to be dogmatic in tone as they were unwar- 
ranted in their philosophy, especially when Dr. 
Hickel demanded that these theories should be 
taught in all the public schools as accepted truths. 
In opposition to these views and proposals, Dr. 
Virchow, at the same meeting, four days later, 
delivered the address referred to, not as a champion 
of orthodoxy, but, as has been said by the translator, 
‘‘simply to utter an emphatic protest against the 
violence done to the truth by claiming that mere 
conjectures should be accepted and taught as the 
very foundations of science, and an equally emphatic 
warning against the dangers which such a claim 
involves to the advance of science and its estimation 
with the public.” 

Dr. Virchow commences by defining the vocation 
of science and of scientific men in relation to the 
social and intellectual world. 

‘“We must not forget that there isa line of de- 
marcation between the speculative province of Science 
and the domain which she has actually won and fully 
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settled. What is required of us is, that this boundary 
shall be marked with continually greater precision, 
not only occasionally, but that in general it shall be 
so far fixed that every individual shall be always 
more and more conscious where the boundary lies, 
and how far he can demand of others the admission 
that what he teaches is the truth. 

‘¢The practical questions which are bound up with 
this consideration are obvious. It is self-evident that 
for what we regard as certain scientific truth we are 
bound to claim a full reception into the treasury of 
the nation’s knowledge. This the nation must accept as 
its own ; this it must feed on and digest ; with this it 
must carry on its work. Herein lies precisely the 
twofold benefit which Science offers to the nation. 
On the one hand is that material progress, that 
enormous advance, which our modern age displays. 
All that has been done by the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, photography, and so forth; chemical dis- 
coveries, the technic arts of colour, and the like ;—all 
this is based essentially on the fact that we men of 
science have brought the principles to perfection, and 
when they are thoroughly prepared and made sure, 
so that we know for certain that ‘this is a truth 
of natural science,’ then they are handed over to the 
community; then others can work upon them and 
create new inventions, of which no one had an inkling 
before, which no one ventured to dream of, which 
come as new powers into the world, and change the 
condition of society and of states. 

‘ Such is the material significance of our services ; 
and much the same isit, onthe other hand, with their 
intellectual significance. If I deliver to the nation 
an established truth of science, which is certainly 
attested, and of which there cannot remain the least 
doubt,—if I request every one to convince himself of 
the certainty of this truth, to accept it for his own, 
and make it a part of the substance of his thought,— 
I assume, by necessary implication, that his view of 
things in general must be harmonised with this truth. 
Every essential novelty of this sort must work some 
influence on the whole system of human ideas, and 
on the method of thought.” 

He then dwells on the imperative necessity that 
tenets which are suffered by scientific men to pass 
out into the world as doctrines should be absolutely 
verified-as true. He says :— 

‘‘ Nevertheless, however dangerous the state of 
things might be, let the confederates be as mis- 
chievous as they might, still I do not hesitate to say 
that, from the moment when we had become con- 
vinced that the evolution theory was a perfectly 
established doctrine—so certain that we could pledge 
our oath to it, so sure that we could say ‘Thus it is,’ 
—from that moment we could not dare to feel any 
scruple about introducing it into our actual life, so 
as not only to communicate it to every educated man, 
but to impart it to every child, to make it the founda- 
tion of our whole ideas of the world, of society, and 
the State, and to base upon it our whole system of 
education. This I hold to be a necessity.” 

He then refers to the doctrine that cells are 
constructed of minute portions called plastidules, com- 
posed of carbon and other elements, and the proposi- 
tion that the soul is the product or sum of the forces 
of these chemical atoms. This is one of the positions 
which some scientists maintain as truth to be taught. 
He is seriously humorous as he says,— 

‘Whoever recalls to mind the lamentable failure of 
all the attempts made very recently to discover a 





decided support for the generatio equivoca in the lower 
forms of transition from the inorganic to the organic 
world, will feel it doubly serious to demand that this 
theory, so utterly discredited, should be in any way 
accepted as the basis of all our views of life. I may 
assume that the history of the Bathybius is pretty 
well known to all educated persons: and with the 
Bathybius the hope has once more subsided, that the 
generatio equivoca may be capable of proof. 

‘With respect, then, to this first point—the connec- 
tion of the organic and the inorganic—we must, I 
think, simply confess that, in fact, we know nothing 
about it. We ought not to represent our conjecture 
as a certainty, nor our hypothesis as a doctrine: this 
is inadmissible.” 

‘‘ Every attempt to transform our problems into 
doctrines, to introduce our hypotheses as the bases of 
instruction—especially the attempt simply to dis- 
possess the Church, and to supplant its dogmas 
forthwith by a religion of evolution—be assured, 
gentlemen, every such attempt will make shipwreck, 
and in its wreck will also bring with it the greatest 
perils for the whole position of science.” 

The remainder of the address is occupied witha 
discussion of the Darwinian hypothesis of descent, 
and his observations on this are clothed with so 
much authority, from his special training, that we 
must give them nearly entire. 

‘Anthropology is at present occupied with the ques- 

tion of fossilman. We have gone back from the man 
of the present ‘period of creation’ into the quaternary 
age, the time respecting which Cuvier still maintained 
most distinctly that, speaking generally, man did 
not yet exist. But in our day the quaternary manis 
a fact universally accepted: the quaternary man is 
no longer a problem, but a real doctrine.” 
_ “As recently as ten years ago, whenever a skull 
was found in a peat bog, or in pile dwellings, or in 
ancient caves, people fancied they saw in it a won- 
derful token of an inferior state, still quite undeve- 
loped. They smelt out the very scent of the ape: 
only this has continually been more and more lost. 
The old troglodytes, pile-villagers, and bog-people 
prove to be quite a respectable society. They have 
heads so large, that many a living person would be 
only too happy to possesssuch. Our French neigh- 
bours, indeed, have warned us against inferring too 
much from these big heads. It may have been that 
their contents were not merely nerve-substance, but 
that the ancient brains may have had more interstitial 
tissue than is now usual, and that, in spite of the size 
of the brain, their nerve-substance may have re- 
mained at a lower stage of development. 

“This, however, is but the sort of Ilcose talk 
which is brought in as a kind of prop for weak 
ideas. On the whole we must really acknowledge, 
that there is a complete absence of any fossil type of 
a lower stage in the development of man. Nay, if 
we gather together the whole sum of the fossil men 
hitherto known, and put them parallel with those of 
the present time, we can decidedly pronounce that 
there are among living men a much greater number 
of individuals who show a relatively inferior type 
than there are among the fossils known up to this 
time. Whether it is just the highest geniuses of the 
quaternary period that have had the good luck to be 
preserved to us, I will not venture to surmise ! 

“But one thing I must say—that not a single 
fossil skull of’an ape or of an ‘ape man’ has yet 
been found that could really have belonged to a 
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human being. Every addition to the amount of 
objects, which we have obtained as materials for 
discussion, has removed us further from the hypo- 
thesis propounded. At the same time we cannot 
entirely set aside the consideration, that the men of 
the tertiary period may perhaps have lived only ona 
particular part of the earth. This might be just as 
possible as in the case of the remarkable discovery 
made of late years in North America, that the fossil 
ancestors of our horses are found in regions where 
the horse itself has long since entirely disappeared. 
When America was discovered it was generally 
horseless. In the region where the ancestors of our 
horses lived, there was not a living horse to be found. 
Just so it may be, that the tertiary man once existed 
in Greenland or Lemuria,* and will still be brought 
to light somewhere or other out of the depths. 

“Only, as a matter of fact, we must positively recog- 
nise that there still exists asyet a sharp line of demar- 
cation between man and the ape. We cannot teach, 
we cannot pronounce it to be a conquest of science, 
that man descends from the ape or from any other 
animal. We can only indicate it as an hypothesis, 
however probable it may seem, and however obvious 
a solution it may appear.” 

‘“‘ Whoever speaks or writes for the public is bound, 
in my opinion, to examine with twofold exactness 
how much of that which he knows and says is objec- 
tively true. He is bound to take the greatest possible 
care that all the merely inductive generalisations 
which he makes, all his extended conclusions accord- 
ing to the laws of analogy—however obvious they 
may seem—be printed in smaller type under the 
text, and that in the text itself he put nothing but 
what is really objective truth.” 

“ With perfect truth did Bacon say of old, ‘ Scientia 
est potentia.’ But he also defined that knowledge ; 
and the knowledge he meant was not speculative 
knowledge, not the knowledge of hypotheses, but it 
was objective and actual knowledge. I think we 
should be abusing our power, we should be imperil- 
ling our power, unless in our teaching we restrict 
ourselves to this perfectly legitimate, this perfectly 
safe and unassailable domain. From this domain 
we may make incursions into the field of problems, 
and I am sure that every venture of that kind will 
then find all needful security and support.” 


To the English edition of his discourse, Dr. Virchow 
has affixed a brief preface, in which he makes a dig- 
nified reference to the occasion of his protest. 
Hitherto he had been content to meet the statements 
of Darwinian advocates by counter-statements in 
scientific journals; but when the materialists, at a 
public congress, assumed the doctrine of evolution as 
proved, and proposed to revolutionise education on 
its basis, he was moved to come to the defence 
of true science. His address is as remarkable for 
its scientific power as it was admirable for its ready 
eloquence. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘was further 
from the speaker’s intention than any wish to dis- 
parage the great services rendered by Mr. Darwin 
to the advancement of biological science, of which 
no one has expressed more admiration than him- 
self. On the other hand, it seemed to him high time 
to utter an energetic protest against the attempts 
that are made to proclaim the problems of research as 


* A term invented by Mr. Philip Sclater, to describe a hypothetical 
Continent of which Madagascar and the Mascarine Islands are the 
Supposed remainder, —TRr. 








actual facts, the opinions of scientists as established 
science, and thereby to set in a false light, before the 
eyes of the less informed masses, not merely the 
methods of science, but also its whole position in 
regard to the intellectual life of men and nations. 

“With a few individual exceptions,” continues 
Dr. Virchow, ‘‘this protest has met with cordial 
assent from German naturalists. They feel them- 
selves set free again from the tyranny of dogmatism. 
They have regained the certainty that, in Natural 
Science as in all else, real work, even if it produces 
only isolated results, is a better security for the dura- 
bility of progress than the most ingenious speculation. 

‘Let us hope that men of science in England also 
will not fail to examine this most serious question, 
whether the authority of science will not be better 
secured, if it confines itself strictly to its own pro- 
vince, than if it undertakes to master the whole view 
of nature by the premature generalising of theoretical 
combinations.” 





Barieties, 


‘* BARBARA Frietoue.”—Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie”’ 
was, as stated by one on the spot, so much appreciated by the 
Emperor of Brazil, that at the time of its first appearance he 
read it again and again in English in the presence of a number 
of gentlemen of the court, and then brought it before the 
princesses and their husbands just arrived from Europe (the 
Count d’Eu and the Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha), as ‘‘ one of 
the finest specimens of poetry in any language, embodying 
heroic female patriotism.’ 


Paris ExuiBition.—The French authorities have determined 
to afford the Po facilities to country people from the re- 
motest parts of France to visit the Exhibition now open in 
Paris. It will be seen by the following figures that the Paris 
Exhibition of 1857 was the most successful yet held, if judged 
by the number of exhibitors and visitors :— 


No. of No. of No. of 

Exhibitors. Visitors. Days. 
London i“ a 1851 13,917 6,039, 195 144 
Paris ve ~ 1855 28,954 5,162,330 200 
London ae 96 1862 28,653 6,211,103 171 
Paris ee ae 1867 50,226 10,200,000 210 
Vienna rae oe 1873 42,584 7,254,687 186 
Philadelphia on 1876 49,878 9,857,625 159 


Tue Great Sxua (Lestris catarractes).—We have another 
communication to = next month about the brown gull or 
skua, which in the March part was unfortunately printed skud. 


GERMAN SocrALisM.—In a recent letter of the ‘‘Times’” 
Berlin Correspondent, after describing some meetings of Social- 
ists in Berlin, it is stated: ‘‘Up to 1860 Socialism hardly 
existed in Germany. At that time a man rose whe, favoured 
by circumstances, succeeded in transplanting the novel doctrine 
from Paris to Berlin. Dr. Lassalle, a young scholar of uncom- 
mon gifts, ambitious, passionate, and a born agitator, by his 
fervid writings and speeches managed to ereate the nucleus of 
a party. What assisted him in his daring enterpriso was the 
connivance of Governmental and Conservative politicians, 
anxious to set working-men against the middle-classes, who, in 
the Parliamentary controversy then raging, had rendered 
themselves objectionable. Without dwelling upon this sad fea- 
ture of the incipient agitation, or entering at this stage upon 
other and more natural causes at the root of the evil, let it 
suffice to speak here of the rapidity with which the conflagra- 
tion spread when the igniting spark had once been kindled. 
After abortive attempts made in two preceding elections, the 
Socialists in 1871 succeeded in collecting 120,000 votes and re- 
turning two members to the German Parliament. In 1874 
they had 340,000 votes and nine members ; in 1877 they regis- 
tered 497,000 votes, deputing twelve members to the National 
Legislature. The importance of these figures will be apparent 
from a comparison with the numbers of voters. In 1877 the 
total of the enfranchised electors in the German Empire 
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amounted to 8,943,000. Of these, 5,557,700, or about 60 per 
cent., having voted, it follows that nearly one-tenth of all the 
votes given were Socialistic—an extraordinary result for a move- 
ment not twenty years old, and in a House having only 398 
seats. The Socialistic societies, who are the tangible representa- 
tives of the property partition programme, are only 100,000 
strong, but bube pecuniary and other support from many 
hundred thousands more. The money spent in the agitation is 
believed to amount annually to over £15,000. Their journals, 
six in number in 1869, are now about fifty, in addition to which 
almanacks, pamphlets, and flying sheets are circulated by hun- 
dreds of thousands. A cause which has pressed forward with 
such giant strides deserves the serious attention of politicians. 
And, indeed, men’s minds are waking up to the astounding 
phenomenon which has so suddenly shot up in their midst.’ 
At a recent meeting connected with his Church, Mr. Spurgeon 
read part of the ‘*Times’” article, and said that Atheism and 
Socialism were spreading in this country as well asin Germany. 
‘‘The doctrines advocated by Lassalle went a great deal further 
than the equal distribution of prouety and such like, and if 
they were ever carried put, would reduce man to the condition 
of the brute beast. These doctrines had been spread so largely 
that some 60,000 persons followed this man to the grave. The 

rincipal feature in the oration over him was the statement that 
[ would have made another Robespierre. One man, indeed, 
said over the grave, ‘ We shall never meet again ; it is all over.’ 
It was stated in that article that those doctrines permeated 
German society, that Socialistic views were spread all through 
the land, and it went on to say that the great reason for it was 
that those who taught the people had been the creatures of 
doubt, that they quibbled at this and denied that, that what 
was termed the advance of thought and broad-schoolism was 
undermining the very foundations of morality and of society, 
and was reducing the German people to a condition of such dis- 
content that every speck of true knowledge they had must 
soon disappear. at was a warning to men’s winds. The 
same thing was taking place in this country. Look at what 
was done by the Socialist party in 1789. So sure as the light 
of the gospel was not faithfully preached and treasured up in 
this land of England—if canons and ministers were to continue 
to discuss these questions in doubt, they were doing what as- 
suredly—and he dared to prophesy it—would bring upon them- 
selves and their country thorough social disorder unless God 
Almighty, in His grace, should put an end to it. What they 
had to do was to stand fast, be earnest, and full of spiritual 
life. If they did not believe in the gospel, let them throw it 
away and honestly say so. Let Christians pray to God and 
labour for a great revival of religion, and that would do away 
with the gentlemen of Socialistic doctrines.” 


INTEMPERANCE IN IRELAND.—At Dublin, Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald said, referring to a eharge of murder: ‘‘ It had been the 
habit of judges on the bench and of speakers on public platforms 
to address very wise observations to the public as to the crying 
and besetting crime of intemperance—a crime leading to nearly 
all other crimes—a crime which they might very well say led 
to nineteen-twentieths of the crimes in this country. It was 
not, however, his intention to repeat observations of that nature, 
which had hitherto been without effect, for, he regretted to say, 
that instead of the crime of intemperance being reduced, it 
seemed to go on steadily increasing.” 

x» 

Tue TELEPHONE IN PersiA.—Mr. H. F. Stevens writes from 
Tabreez, Persia :—“ Persia is altogether behind-hand in the 
scientific and mechanical line; not even a railroad exists 
throughout the vast kingdom. Our only consolation in this 
wretched and uncivilised country is the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company, which runs its well-worked lines through 
Persia, direct to India and the Far East ; therefore any addition 
is warmly greeted and appreciated by its deprived, and I may 
well say exiled, my ge colony. Itis of one of the above-named 
onmpeny’s officers, Mr. C. Taplin, late of Cardiff, of whom I 
would speak. Shortly after Professor Bell’s telephone was 
talked of and discussed amongst us, this young gentleman, 
although very badly supplied with materials, etc., zealously set 
to work to try his hand at the new invention, and all his friends 
here are happy and proud to announce that his labours proved 
very fruitful, for so well did he succeed that he has conversed 
satisfactorily at the large distance of 390 miles. Having made 
arrangements—in the middle of the night, when all was quiet 
and traffic ceased—with Mr. F. E. Gibbins, of the same com- 
pany’s telegraphs at Tiflis, a telephone was fixed at each end of 
the telegraph wire, and conversation was satisfactorily carried 
on between the above-named gentlemen. The best result ob- 
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tained proved to be vocal music, which was heard very distinctly 
and in the sweetest tones. Owing to the commencement of 
despatches on the Russian wire, between Tiflis and Erivan (in 
Armenia), which line runs parallel to that of the Indo, induc. 
tion impeded the conversation, and the gentlemen wound upby 
exchanging the National Anthem of Old England.” 


WEsTMINSTER SCHOOL AND ITs Ports.—George Herbert, 
Charles Wesley, William Cowper, three scholars of Westminster 
have a place among the English classic poets, and their asso- 
ciations with Westminster are commemorated in the Abbey. A 

ictorial window in the Baptistry, the gift of an American, Mr. 

. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, is a fitting memorial of Herbert 
and Cowper. In the Abbey there is also a marble monument 
to the Wesleys, John and Charles. We are reminded of these 
memorials by the publication of a volume of sacred verse, 
‘* Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons,” by another Westminster 
pert, William Waterfield. After being Captain of the School, 

rt. Waterfield was elected to a studentship of Christ Church, 
but preferred an Indian career, and joined the Bengal Civil 
Service. Sir Bartle Frere gives an honourable testimony to the 
merit of the new work of one who wes already known favour- 
ably by his ‘‘ Indian BalJads.” ‘‘The author of these hymns 
has lived in India for a great part of his lifetime. Familiar 
beyond most of his countrymen with the hymnology of earlier 
ages and other branches of Christ’s Church, he has found that 
in regions beyond the ‘Parthians and Medes and Elamites’ 
dwell nations which no man can number, with an older civili- 
sation and an intellectual development at least as varied as our 
own—a land in which the Sun of Righteousness is only now 
beginning to shine in all His brightness. New thoughts and 
new expressions of old thoughts would often arise in his heart, 
of which he found scant expression in the hymns of earlier and 
distant churches. His friends have thought that others might 
find his words give fresh voice to ideas sung imperfectly, or 
unsung by other Christian poets ; and in the confidence that 
these words are spoken under the guidance of the same Holy 
Spirit which inspired the minstrels of the Church from the 
beginning, they are published with the hope of carrying to 
fellow-countrymen some of the pleasures and consolations which 
— offered to their author in the land of his 
exile.” 


‘* KEITH ON THE PrRopHectEs.’’—A letter from an Ameri¢an 
missionary at Teheran says: ‘‘ The liberal grant of two hundred 
and fifty copies of ‘ Keith on Prophecy’ has at length reached 
us. This work is the only book in Persian, besides the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, which we have for use in the mission 
work here.” 


Oprium TRrAFFIc In Cutna.—The practice of opium-smoking, 
entailing much personal suffering and family wretchedness, is a 
great hindrance to the success of missionary efforts. The in- 
troduction of opium by foreign merchants has given to the 
nations engaged in the traffic an ill name among the Chinese. 
England has the greatest share in the dislike that the Chinese 
feel for those who bring opium to their shores. They remember 
that we fought for freedom of trade in this deleterious article of 
commerce ; and now they will remember also that it was through 
our influence, employed in the hour of our success, that their 
Government was induced to class it with legitimate imports. 
These things grievously interfere with our good reputation 
among the people of that country, and lead them to feel a pre- 
judice against our religion. Missionaries from Great Britain 
have not a fair field for their efforts in China while the national 
honour is still stained by the cultivation of the poppy and the 

reparation of opium under the immediate direction of the 
Salles Government. If free trade may not be interfered with, 
our Government, at least, should not make the providing of 
opium for the Chinese market a national act. Every British 
missionary would rejoice if he could say to those who so often 
ask him why his countrymen bring opium, ‘‘ Our nation has 
nothing to do with the traffic or with the preparation of this 
drug.” He could meet the questions and taunts of his Chinese 
auditors far better if he were able so to speak.—The Rev. Dr. 
Edkins, of Pekin. 


JoHN HowakD AND THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II OF AUSTRIA. 
—A oe story told of Howard is the answer he made to 
Joseph 11 when the latter observed that the law in his own 
dominions was more clement than in England. ‘‘ There,” said 
the emperor, ‘‘men were hanged for many offences for which 
they would only be imprisoned in Austria.” ‘‘That is true, 

rejoined Howard,. ‘* but give me leave to tell your Majesty that 
I had almost as soon be hanged as stay in one of your prisons. 
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THE EASTERN 


QUESTION. 





SLAVS AND TURKS: THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM IN EUROPE. 


Contents: I. Slavs and Turks. 
ec. VII. Roumania. VIII. Turkish Law and Rule. 


II. Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
IX. Christianity in Bulgaria. 


TV. Servia. 
With Map. 


V. Albania. 
Crown 8vo. 


III. Montenegro. VI. Bulgaria, 


One Shilling, 


“Tt is written in a calm, impartial spirit, and is as full of information as it is of printed matter."—Yoin Bull. ‘ ' e 
“The facts are here collected from a great variety of sources and carefully compiled, and no one can read the work without having a far more intelligent 
appreciation than before of the difficulties of the Eastern question.”—G/asgow Herald. 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE; THE SULTANS, 7HE TERRITORY, AND THE PEOPLE. 


New Edition with Map. Revised and brought down to the Servian War, and the accession of the present Su'tan. 


3s. cloth. 


“Tt is a careful and well-written book, and may be trusted to give information of the kind that many people are looking for at this time.”--7he 


Spectator. 


“Tt is a careful compilation, exact in its historical information, and well arranged. 


formist 


It will be found to be a useful, as it is a timely, work.” —.Nozcon- 


ist. 
“The history of Ottoman rule in Europe is written with great spirit and fidelity." —Zeeds Mercury. 
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A UNIVERSAL GEOGRA 


PHY: 


Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 


By the Rev. 


THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Revised and brought down to the Present Time by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.8. 


Crown 8vo, 7s., cloth boards. 
“We have in these pages what we hold to be the most complete and satisfactory class-book of modern Geography now extat.”— English Churchman. 


“There is a convenience about the plan of this book which recommends it. 


is certainly useful to see at once. 


students and for the library shelf.”—Literary Churchutan, 


It includes divisions of the subject which are often separated, but which it 


Mr. Keith Johnston’s name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and completeness of the book.”--Sfectator. 
“The work occupies on the whole a very useful place midway between the ‘ School Geography’ and the 


‘Gazetteer ;’ :nd may be recommended to 


“It is well written and interesting, and contains a stupendous mass of information in all the aspects in which Geography presents itself.” —School Board 


Chronic/e. . ; 
“This volume has merits of its own which we have not found elsewhere. 


We can cordially recommend it.”—School Guardian. 








By J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


New Edition, in fcap. 8vo. 


Is. cloth limp ; 1s. 62. half bound. 


“One of the most carefully written and best of its kind with which we are acquainted.”—Schoolmaster, 





ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


1s. cloth limp; 1s. 6¢@. half bound. 
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DECORATIONS FOR 


SCHOOLROOMS, 


NURSERIES, MISSION ROOMS, COTTAGES, INSTITUTES, ETC. 


Now that brighter days have come, the attention of Clergymen and School Managers is especially called to the need of new 


and suitable decorations for the rooms under their supervision. 


The following PicrurEs, TEXTs, and Hymns are expressly 


designed for this purpose. A Detailed List will be found in the Society’s GrNERAL CATALOGUE, which may be obtained post-free 


from the Depéts as below. 





TWOPENCE EACH. 
Natural History Pictures. A Scries of 36 Pictures 
beautifully printed in Oil Colours, after Drawings by Hariison 
EIR. With Descriptive Letterpress, in Large Type. Each on a 
Sheet 12 by 18 inches. May be had also, mounted on Cardboard and 
Varnished, wi:h eyelets and tape for hanging, 8d. each. Or, in Two 
Sets of Twelve Pictures each in Wrappers, mounted on Rollers, with 
cord, 2s. 6d. each set. 
THREEPENCE EACH. 

Cottage Pictures. A Series of 36 Pictures beautifully 
rinted in Oil Colours, by KRoNHEIM. Size 15 by 18 inches. May be 
ad also, mounted on Cardbcard and Varnished, with eyelets and tape 

for hanging, 1s. each. Mounted on Frame and Canvas, 1s. 9@. each. 
SIXPENCE EACH. 

English History Pictures. 
finished Coloured Pictures of Historical Subjects. Size 22 by 17 
inches. May be had alse, mounted on Canvasand Varnished, 2s. each. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

“Happy as a King” Series. Six Pictures from well- 

known Paintings. Handsomely printed in Oil Colours. Size ar 


by 17 inches. May be had also, mounted on Frame and Canvas, 
2s. each, 


A Series of. Six highly. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Scripture Pictures. A beautiful Series of 30 Pictures, 
printed in Oil Colours in a superior style, and on the best paper. Size 
17 by 13 inches. Price 1s. each. Or, stretched on Canvas and Var- 
nished, 2s. 6a. each. 

TWOPENCE EACH. 

Texts on Broadsheets. A Scries of 25 Texts. Size 30 

by 20inches. Each printed in two Colours, with border. May be 


had, Varnished, mounted on stout linen, with eyelets for fastening on 
walls, 10d. each, 


THREEPENCE EACH. 

Hymns on Broadsheets. Twelve Hymns. Size 35 by 
22inches. Each printed in two Colours, clear type. Also supplied, 
with beading top and bottom, 6¢. The set complete, with Wrapper 
and mounted on Roller, with string for hanging on wall, 3s. 6d. 


Uluminated Wall Texts. A Set of Six beautiful printed 
Designs in Gold and Colours, on good Card. Size 19 inches by 
8} inches. 1s. each. 
Illuminated Tablets: Texts of Scripture, printed on 
fine Cards in Gold and Culours. Folio size, 8 texts, 144 by g} inches. 


g@. each. Quarto size, 11 by 8} inches, in ‘Iwo Packets, 4 Texts in 
each. 2s. the packet. 
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THE SUNDAY AT 


HOME FOR MAY 


CONTAINS— 


Michael Airdree’s Freehold. By Mrs. PRossEr. 
Nustrations. ) 


Nine Days on a Nile Boat. By Miss M. L. WHATELY. 

Gardiner and Lady Jane Grey. (With Engraving.) 

Imperfect Theology. By the late Lorp KINLOCH. 

Tropical Vegetation in the East. (With Engraving.) 

Kensal Green Cemetery. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes in 
an Obscure Life.” (With Engraving. ) 

"Stop, sir!” 

Leo XIll. at Home. (With Portraits.) 

Thoughts from Thomas Fuller. 

How to Know a Scotchman. 


( With 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 





The Translation of Elijah and the Ascension of Christ, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D, 


Hymns of the Early Church. v. By the Rev. Horarius 
BONAR, D.D. 


An Arran Sketch. 
Pulpit in the Family. The First Psalm, 
Thoughts for the Afflicted. 


Pages for the Young. ‘The Runaways. (With Illustra. 
tions. }—The Musical Box.—A Tea Party for Blind Children. 


Poetry. Sabbath Thoughts. 
Monthly Religious Record. 
Scripture Exercises. 


“A Tree planted by the Rivers of Water.” 





MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; 


| WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 
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May still be had, price One Shilling, 


INDEX OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR, 


FOR THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 


FROM 1852 TO 1876 


INCLUSIVE. 


The above will be found a very useful addition to all Family, School, District, and Institute Libraries which | 
contain volumes of the “ Leisure Hour.” 
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RECENT PUE BLICATIONS. 


The Christian Home. By the Rev. Epwarp 
GarBETT, Honorary Canon of Winchester, and Rector of 
Barcombe, Sussex. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Progress of Divine Revelation ; or, The 
Unfolding Purpose of Scripture. By JoHN StrouGHToN, 
D.D., author of ‘*Homes and Haunts of Luther,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth boards, 

The Prism: Unequally Yoked: a Tale of 
Egyptian Life—Life in a Swiss Chalet; or, ‘The Good 
Stepmother—From Darkness to Light : a Tale of Spanish 
Life. By M. L. WHATELY, author of ‘*The Story of a 

Diamond,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. By the 
Rev. F, BoURDILLON, M.A. Small crown Svo. ts. cloth. 
LARGE TyPE EDITION, 2s. cloth boards. 

Hours of Sorrow Cheered and Comforted. 

Poems by CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, author of ‘‘ Just as I am,” 

etc. Small crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 

Bible Readings from the Gospels. 
Mothers’ Meetings, etc. By Mrs. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
Crown 8vo, in clear type. 2s. cloth boards. 

Modern Materialism. By the Rev. W. F. 
WILKINSON, Rector of Lutterworth, author of ‘‘ Special 
Providence and Prayer,” etc. Demy "8vo. In cover, 6d, 


For 
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A Book of Devout Meditation. 
J. H. Trrcoms, D.D., Bishop of 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, ‘red edges. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ, 
First and Second Series. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 


Dean of Chester. Each crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards, 
red edges, 


The Golden Diary of Heart Converse with 
Jesus in the Book of Psalms. Arranged for every 
Sunday in the Year. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, DP.D., 
author of ‘‘The Temple and its Services,” ‘‘The Bible 
History,” etc. New and Revised Edition. 4s. cloth gilt. 


Who is the Apostate? A Passover Story. 
Translated from the German of the Rev. ADOLPH Sapuir, 
D.D. 16mo0. 8d. cloth boards. 


The Children in the Scrub. A Story 
Tasmania. 
etc. With 
cloth boards. 


Harrison Weir’s Toy Books of Animals. 
I. IN THE FARM YARD. II. IN THE PouLTRY YARD. 
Each book contains Six Large Pictures from Original 
Paintings. Beautifully printed in Oil. Colours by Messrs. 


LEIGHTON AND Son. Is. each; 2s. each mounted 
on linen. 


Before the Cross. 
By the Right Rev. 
Rangaon. 


of 
By the Author of ‘*‘ Bertie’s Birthday Present,” 
Illustrations, Small crown 8yo. 1s. 6d. 
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Visitors to Paris will please note that the Society’s Paris Depot is at 4, PLACE DU THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
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